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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 

Psychophysischer Parallelismus und erkenntnistheoretischer Idealismus. 

Franz Erhardt. Z. f. Ph., 116, 2, pp. 255-297. 

This article is a reply to criticisms made by Paulsen and Heymans on the 
author's book Wechselwirkung zwischen Leib und Seele (1897). These 
writers had urged that Erhardt had not taken account of the idealistic charac- 
ter of the new parallelism, and thus had failed to refute that doctrine. While 
denying that this criticism is just, the author here undertakes to show 
l n more detail why it is impossible to unite parallelism and epistemological 
idealism. In the first place, he urges that if all reality is ultimately psychi- 
cal, as idealists like Paulsen insist, then the series of physical phenomena 
in space exist only as subjective ideas, and there can be no real parallelism 
in the case. Secondly, he gives a sketch of his own epistemological posi- 
tion, referring frequently to his work on Erkenntnistheorie. There is a real 
world outside our ideas, which, however, is non-spatial in character. There 
exist also the soul and its processes as something absolutely real, while the 
world of spatial things is only phenomenal. Now ' ' when we commonly say 
that certain movements in material nature produce sensations, perceptions, 
and feelings, this means in the language of idealism nothing more than that 
the non-spatial real processes which form the basis of movements produce 
in the soul the effects described. On the other hand, mental processes do 
not produce movements, but real changes which are themselves of a non- 
spatial character, but take the form of movements for our sense percep- 
tion." The modern parallelists, however, say that all reality is in its ulti- 
mate nature psychical, and that body and soul are related as phenomenon 
and thing-in-itself. This is disputed by our author, who finds that this posi- 
tion is in opposition to the facts of experience, and, moreover, in itself in- 
consistent with parallelism. He finds also the assumption that all reality is 
ultimately psychical entirely unwarranted, and quite unnecessary in order to 
explain the mental life of man and the animals. The basis of the corporeal 
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world is a system of forces which are not psychical in nature, though they are 
non-spatial. Paulsen and others assume that mental processes must appear 
in phenomenal form as movements. Now it is true that mental processes 
are often, perhaps always, connected with movements, but the latter are by 
no means related to the former as phenomenal manifestation to absolute 
reality, but the phenomenal movements are themselves caused by real 
changes which are not of a psychical nature. Even if we adopt the iden- 
tity theory of Paulsen and Heymans, we find that the problem of the re- 
ciprocal relation of soul and body becomes transformed into the question 
whether causal relations are possible between the soul and the ultimate 
reality of the corporeal world. If the latter is of a psychical character, there 
can be no reason to assume the reciprocal action between the material and 
mental worlds. Again, from an idealistic point of view the alleged neces- 
sity for a mechanical explanation of everything entirely disappears. For 
ultimately every change in the external world must be understood from the 
activity of immaterial causes. To disprove reciprocal action it would be 
necessary to show that the immaterial elements which form the real inner 
side of the external world are in their nature incapable of entering into 
reciprocal relations with the soul. 

J. E. C. 

Criticisme et monadume. L. Dauriac. Rev. Ph., XXV, 7, pp. 18-32. 

This essay has for its text a recent work — La nouvelle monadologie, by 
Ch. Renouvier and L. Piat — which has given rise to considerable com- 
ment. M. Dauriac undertakes to make plain the steps by which its au- 
thors have arrived at their present philosophical position. The critical school 
has a Kantian origin, he declares, but ' ' the Kantism of Ch. Renouvier is 
sometimes heterodox to the point of unrecognizability. ' ' His method re- 
mains critical, but with Kant the idea of scientific truth, though trans- 
formed, is not destroyed, while with Renouvier 'belief is substituted for 
'evidence.' Belief is a word of many meanings, however, and in its su- 
preme degree signifies ' ' more than certainty. " So it comes about that the 
new criticism has its postulates like the old — in the three celebrated postu- 
lates of the practical reason, with a fourth added to explain the origin of 
evil and to reject optimism without accusing God. It is true that to accept 
the argument of the chapter on ' Justice ' one must acknowledge man as 
the author of evil, and that the reasoning here turns — as does much in 
Plato — on the myth of a sinless society (typified by Adam) ; but if imagina- 
tion be given the play, as it must if ' evidence ' is not received, a myth may 
be taken as leading at least to 'true opinion.' Still imagination is not 
set free to invent what it pleases at hazard. It must recognize that the un- 
known is of the same nature as the known. Hence God appears in the 
likeness of a magnified man — the difference is in degree, not in kind. 
And, "if such is the God of criticism," adds M. Dauriac, "we must 
recognize that in making a place for Him in his doctrine M. Renouvier 
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has altered neither the precepts of his method nor the principles of his 
philosophy. What he was at forty he is at eighty- five — a critic and a phe- 
nomenalism" In making place for this God, however, the new philosophy 
has developed a decided resemblance to that of Leibnitz — hence the title of 
the nouvelle monadologie. Belief being everything, subjective centers of 
belief were necessary, and thus Renouvier has logically declared himself a 
' monadist ' on condition that "the monads shall be, or shall be able to 
be, in part, the causes of their representations." 

Georgia Benedict. 

Necessity. G. E. Moore. Mind, No. 35, pp. 289-304. 

The object of this paper is to determine the meaning of the term ' neces- 
sity.' The author discusses four possible criteria by which we may define 
necessity, viz., The feeling of compulsion, eternity, absolute certainty, 
and universality. The first of these criteria we cannot accept, since, while 
we have the feeling of compulsion with regard to all necessary truths, this 
feeling, being subjective, is itself quite contingent and variable, whereas 
by the necessary we usually mean that which is always and everywhere 
necessary. Neither can we accept the second of these criteria, since every 
truth, qua truth, is eternally true, whereas when we speak of necessary truths 
we certainly at least imply that some truths are necessary and that others are 
not. The third, too, we must reject with the first, since, like it, it is a va- 
riable standard : Truths now thought most contingent were once believed 
with absolute certainty, and the majority of those now thought necessary 
were altogether unknown to and unthought of by the ancients. In the case 
of the fourth criterion the article calls for further definition. If by the 
universally true we mean the eternally true, then this fourth criterion be- 
comes identical with the first, and must be rejected with it. Nor by the 
universal can we mean that which is common to many instances, since in 
the majority of necessary truths, e. g., those of mathematics, there is no 
explicit or even noticeable reference to any plurality of instances : when 
we say 5 + 7 = 12, there is but one 5 and one 7. Yet the author thinks 
that a certain universality can be attributed to all necessary truths in the 
sense that a plurality of lesser truths are logically bound up with, and de- 
rive their truth from them, and it is in this fact of logical priority that the 
criterion which we seek must be found. 

Ira MacKay. 

The Absolute of Hegelianism. A. K. Rogers. Mind, No. 35, pp. 332- 

348. 

There are two pretty distinct types of present day Hegelianism. By the 
one, emphasis is placed upon the comprehensive unity, the static timeless 
content of knowledge or reality; by the other, knowledge or reality is hab- 
itually configured as a living, developing, and therefore, changing organ- 
ism. The object of this paper is to discuss the relation of the concept of 
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God to this second type. By what right does the Hegelian of this latter and 
more recent type deny a distinct personality to God, and limit his being to 
a process of reality which finds its complete expression in the growth of 
human history ? The one truth which all Hegelians, and even all others, 
will admit is that the course of human history is a revelation and a real 
expression of God's life. But there are at least three different interpreta- 
tions which may be placed upon this proposition. It may mean that the 
reality of God's being is literally and numerically identical with the reality 
of human history; that the reality of human history, visibly working there 
throughout the ages, exhausts the reality of God's being. Or, again, it 
may mean that human history in very truth reveals the life of God, but not 
that life in its entirety; that working in and through and finding its content 
in this history there is, nevertheless, a distinct and unitary God-person. 
Or, thirdly, we may give the proposition another interpretation, and, grant- 
ing that God's being is not exhausted in human history, identify his 
further being with unconscious physical nature. The last of these inter- 
pretations all Hegelians will deny, since for them there is no merely un- 
conscious physical nature ; the only possible medium of existence for them 
is conscious experience. We are, therefore, left with the first two of the 
above interpretations. The author here quotes abundantly from Dewey, 
Jones, Eastwood, Wallace, and others to show that the most recent trend 
of Hegelianism is characteristically along the line of the first of these inter- 
pretations, and is, therefore, strongly tinged with positivism. He then pro- 
ceeds to criticise this view on the ground that it involves the notion of a 
"growing God," a God, who, starting from the barest minimum, progres- 
sively comes to more complete knowledge of his own nature throughout the 
ages, a God doomed to eternal imperfection, an absolute forever relative 
and partial. But is not this difficulty to be found in any conception 6f the 
absolute as a process ? The author thinks not. "The trouble," he says, 
" comes in making ultimate reality a growth of knowledge." The type of 
God's being, he thinks, is to be found not in knowledge, but in action. 
Our purposes may miscarry, our memories may fail, but our acts live on. 
Our acts are reality, not knowledge, and have their bearing on the whole 
universe of reality. Such an act, however, can only be explained 
by its relation to the purpose which it consciously serves, and such a 
conscious purpose can be present only to a unitary omniscient mind 
or person. If we try to apply it to a multitude of such persons, to a 
very large extent ignorant even of each other's existence, our explanation 
must most obviously fail. 

Ira MacKay. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 

Das Bewusstseinsproblem. EmilBullaty. Ar. f. sys. Ph., VI, i, pp. 64- 
85 ; 2, pp. 176-209. 
In these articles the writer shows in the first place that all attempts to 
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explain experience, by opposing consciousness to an independently existing 
external world, must necessarily fail. Empirical psychology does not even 
touch the fundamental problem involved in the fact of consciousness ; for 
in limiting itself to conscious states it assumes independently existing 
psychical events, and so falls back into the old dualism. The problem 
belongs to epistemology, and must be solved by the limits of inner 
and outer reality within the limits of consciousness. The subjective 
element is characterized by activity, the objective element, i. e., sensa- 
tions, by passivity. That sensations are essentially passive appears 
from the fact that they are unchangeable, and possess universal validity. 
An object may change its qualities, but a given sensation always re- 
mains identical with itself, and the fact of change becomes known 
through the opposition between the active element and the passive element 
within experience. The distinction between the physical and the psychical, 
between passivity and activity, when made within the limits of conscious- 
ness, coincides with the distinction between sensations and feelings. 
Through the opposition of these inseparable elements the apprehension of 
physical objects arises. Consciousness is limited to the appearance of the 
existential world lying beyond consciousness; for what is immediately given 
is not simply consciousness, but the consciousness of physical appearance. 
The phenomenal character of the physical world must be sought, not in its 
relation to consciousness, but in its relation to the existential world. Con- 
sciousness being limited to the opposition between corporeity or passivity 
and activity, all that is a priori and simply existential is taken out of the 
realm of consciousness, and the real content of corporeity and activity re- 
duces itself to the principles of absolute permanence and of absolute 
change. Beyond the limits of consciousness the world surrenders its 
physical character, but does not therefore cease to exist. Physical ap- 
pearance, which represents the unity of consciousness and the physical 
world, does not differ from the existential world in real significance, but 
only in form. 

Boyd Bode. 

La perception des mouvements par le moyen des sensations tactiles des yeux. 

B. Bourdon. Rev. Ph., XXV, 7, pp. 1-17. 

This article describes a number of experiments tending to show that much 
of the perception of movement is due to the movement of the eye itself, 
rather than to any sight impression. Tables of figures are given for the 
minimum visible movements of luminous lines, points, circles, etc. " I 
supposed at first," says M. Bourdon, "that the sensations which thus per- 
mitted us to recognize position were the muscular sensations of the eyes 
(the head being supposed immovable); but now I am inclined to believe 
that the touch-sensations of the eyelids play an important, perhaps a pre- 
ponderant, part ; and I suppose also that it is these sensations, together 
with those of the eye-muscles, which allow us to perceive the movement of 
an isolated object on which our eyes are fixed." 

Georgia Benedict. 
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Les croyances implicites. C. Bos. Rev. Ph., XXV, 7, pp. 33-46. 

That the very foundations of our psychical life rest on belief and nothing 
but belief is the theme of this essay. The writer quotes copiously from 
many authors — Wundt, Balfour, Spencer, and James among them — but his 
main thought is well summed up in an introductory sentence. ' ' These 
. . . beliefs have for their object (1) the reality of the self, in which is 
comprised belief in the existence of others and of an outside world, and (2) 
the reality of the present, which takes the form of belief in the past and in 
the future. ' ' The treatment throughout is rather psychological than philo- 
sophical. 

Georgia Benedict. 

ETHICAL. 

The Relation of Ethics to Religion. Walter Goodnow Everett. Int. 

J. E., X, 4, pp. 479-493- 

In this paper the writer attempts to ascertain certain fundamental princi- 
ples which must govern us in distinguishing between morality and religion. 

I. Generic character. Religion views the individual in his relations to 
an infinite power more or less completely manifested in the cosmic order. 
Morality views him in his personal and social relations. Their normal and 
legitimate relation to one another is that of interaction, although they have 
existed, and often still exist, independently of each other. Religion has 
its source primarily in the relations which man sustains to nature, to the 
totality of those cosmic forces by which he is surrounded, and which pro- 
duce in him the idea of an infinite power. Morality springs from those 
human relationships in which the individual finds himself compelled to live 
and act. 

II. Their action and reaction upon one another. Religion draws its 
moral attributes of deity from the highest ethical ideals among religious per- 
sons. Problems of conduct deal primarily with temporal and human rela- 
tions, and are not hedged about with sacred and awe-inspiring sentiments; 
hence ethics advances boldly to new positions, and then gradually trans- 
forms religious conceptions. Ethical thoughts, once they are taken up into 
religion as a part of its content, are taught as religious truths, and hence 
come ultimately to be regarded as transcendently given truth, revelation. 

III. Distinction between a theological, or religious, and a scientific treat- 
ment of ethics. A theological treatment involves certain presuppositions 
concerning a superhuman order and man's relation to it. A scientific treat- 
ment ignores the question of a supreme Being who is the author and sure 
support of the moral order, leaving such questions for metaphysics, and 
seeks to discover and explain the facts of human conduct as facts of the ex- 
isting order without regard to their ultimate philosophical interpretation. 
And yet the empirical facts of morality furnish a basis for our metaphysical 
and religious views of the world. 
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IV. In the historical evolution of religion there are three stages : the stage 
of magic and of sacrificial rites, of creed and dogma, of a right intellectual 
attitude toward the deity, and of conduct and character. In the last, relig- 
ion affords morality an important service by its appeal to supernatural 
sanctions. Yet moral conviction and religious faith must not be identified. 

V. For its theoretical support, for the establishment of those metaphysical 
beliefs which form the intellectual bases of its faith, religion requires ethics. 
Ethics as a moral science rests upon the present order, and furnishes sup- 
port for a religious interpretation of the world. 

VI. There need be no fear that religion will be ultimately merged in 
morality ; for religion has its source in man's nature, and in his experience of 
the world distinct from that of morality. A sense of incompleteness in our 
ethical ideals, together with aesthetic and intellectual impulses, compel man 
to be metaphysical and religious. By the necessities of his own nature he 
will be compelled to give his ethical ideals a larger setting than that which 
is offered by human life, and will interpret them as a part of the cosmic 
order. 

Harry L. Taylor. 

The Conditions of Human Progress. C. Lloyd Morgan. Monist, X, 3, 

pp. 422-441. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer contends that the increase of mental vigor ac- 
quired by parents is transmitted in some degree to their children, who 
thus start at a higher level of natural intellectual power than their pro- 
genitors. Darwin's advocacy of natural selection as the main cause of 
organic progress led to its application in human affairs. Assuming the 
soundness of these principles, and their applicability to human folk, 
under the conditions of civilization, it would seem that there is an in- 
crease of mental faculty. But the writer of this paper considers some of 
the criticisms to which these principles, thus applied, may be subjected, 
and reaches the conclusions : (1) that it is at least questionable, whether the 
Darwinian factors of evolution are efficacious in raising the standard of 
mental endowment in civilized communities ; (2) that for civilized man- 
kind there are not sufficient statistics of the right sort, to enable us to 
come to any independent decision on the question of the transmission 
from parent to child of acquired increments of mental power. Is 
it then true that evolution ceases when civilized progress commences ? 
No, rather has evolution been transferred from the organism to its environ- 
ment. Such an unconscious organism as a plant inherits congenital defi- 
niteness and a certain amount of plasticity, both subject to variation. The 
method of progress is through natural selection. Among the higher 
animals heredity plays a like part, but the plasticity has assumed a higher 
form ; for with consciousness and intelligence tradition begins where the 
animals live in social communities. Just here are the initial stages of a 
transference of evolution from the organism to the environment which it 
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creates for itself. Imitation supplies the element of continuity, intelligence 
that of progress. The transition from the lower animals, in which organic 
evolution prevails, to the Anglo-Saxon race of to-day, among whom 
evolution is of the social type, has been gradual. Therefore, if our two 
early conclusions were right, it follows that the conditions of human pro- 
gress must be sought in the evolution of human achievement, and in the 
influence of this environment on the individual during his period of greater 
plasticity. 

L. M. Aldrich. 

Ethische Prinzipienfragen. III. Folgen der deterministic ken Weltan- 
schauung fur die Moral. Erich Adickes. Z. f. Ph., 116, 2, pp. 161- 
255. 

This article, although nominally written in connection with "some mod- 
ern ethical works," and setting out with a discussion ofTraeger's Wille, 
Determinismus, Strafe (1895), is really a defence of Determinism. The 
author admits at the outset that it is impossible from the nature of the case 
to furnish a final demonstration of one side or the other. After a discus- 
sion of the nature of causality and its application to mental phenomena, he 
considers in detail the objections which are usually brought against the de- 
terministic standpoint. The objections considered are : (1) that determi- 
nism tends to regard the mental life of man as a purely mechanical occur- 
rence, and thus to lead to fatalism ; (2) that it destroys practical freedom ; 
(3) that it is unable to explain the feeling of freedom which everyone finds 
as an indisputable fact in his consciousness ; (4) that determinism under- 
mines morality, that without freedom of the will there is neither good nor 
evil, duty nor fault, neither remorse nor conscience, punishment nor sin. 
After a careful and detailed discussion, the author finds that these ob- 
jections, one and all, rest upon misunderstandings, and are entirely with- 
out weight. 

J. E. C. 



